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The Quality of Work Life Process, now being 
introduced by Postal Service management and 
three postal unions, will eventually affect the 
majority of postal employees. This article 
focuses on the new working relationship being 
developed between mail handlers and their 
supervisors. Future articles will describe the 
Quality of Work Life activities involving city 
and rural letter carriers. 


A vote that counts 

The 10 members of the Local Joint Steer- 
ing Committee at the New York International 
& Bulk Mail Center had hashed over the 
same issue during three previous meetings 
—and Jean Washington hadn't budged an 
inch. 

At this session, the now-familiar pros and cons 
were trotted out again. By 
now, however, it was clear 
that Washington had lost 
ground. Even those who 
had backed her position in 
the past decided she was 
beating a dead horse. One 
by one, they joined the 
rest in voting to shelve the 
issue by removing it from 
the next meeting's agenda. 

In almost any other 
circumstances, the nine- 
to-one majority would 
have settled the matter. 
But, for a group that is part of the Quality of 
Work Life process, it resolves nothing. Here, one 
committee member's insistence and her single 
vote was enough to keep the issue alive. 
Consensus—absolute agreement—had not been 
reached. 

At the next meeting, Jean Washington would 
have another crack at bringing the group around 
to her point of view. And, if the others couldn't 
convince her it was time to drop the matter, it 
would continue to come up at future meetings. 


All in favor 


To most of us, consensus is about as utopian a 
concept as the idea of absolute perfection. We've 
learned to abide by majority rule from the time 
we were kids. “You can’t please everyone? we 
say—and we believe. But in the Quality of Work 
Life process, consensus is the rule. You must 
please everyone. The QWL process moves for- 
ward only when all participants—employees and 
management—are committed to taking a step. 

Why build such an obviously time-consuming 
requirement into the QWL process? People 
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involved in the process have a simple answer: 
The higher the degree of agreement, the greater 
the degree of trust—and the more trust, the 
more real progress. They see consensus as the 
cement that builds permanent progress. 

“With consensus, everyone is united and pre- 
pared to act on the group’s decision? explains 
one QWL participant. “Without it, someone is dis- 
satisfied and will hold back. It’s as simple as that” 


Take it from the top 

In 1982, Postal Service management signed 
landmark agreements with the National Associa- 
tion of Letter Carriers, the National Post Office 
Mail Handlers Union and the Nationa! Association 
of Rural Letter Carriers. These pacts committed 
each of the parties to establishing a Quality of 
Work Life process within the Postal Service. 

Each union's agreement 
was reached separately 
with Postal Service 
management, and each 
differs somewhat. Even 
the name varies: The 
process is called 
“Employee Involvement” 
or “EI” by some, while 
others refer to it as 
“Quality of Work 
Life’—“QWL” 

But each of the agree- 
ments is based on the 
belief that the Postal 
Service, its employees and the public will reap 
benefits when management and employees 
develop more effective ways of working together. 


In the nearly three years since the first agree- 
ments were signed, all three union-management 
groups have laid the foundation for Service-wide 
participation in the El/QWL process. And all 
three have built these foundations on the solid 
rock of consensus. 


Starting with the view that the strongest com- 
mitment is required from the people who carry 
the biggest potential monkey wrenches, EI/QWLs 
introduction began with the people at the highest 
echelons of USPS and union management. 


To this end, top management in the Postal Ser- 
vice and the unions formed three National Joint 
Steering Committees. Members of these three 
groups are the top brass, officials who can speak 
for their organizations and whose words carry 
weight. In most cases, the people who sit side-by- 
side on these committees are the same hardnoses 
who face-off at each other during contract negoti- 
ations. In all cases, since the Quality of Work Life 
process and labor agreements are entirely sepa- 
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rate, committee members comfortably switch 
from their adversarial roles at the table to cooper- 
ative ones in El/QWL committee meetings. 

Individually, the three National Joint Steering 
Committees have forged statements of principles, 
developed structures, laid out timetables, deter- 
mined the nature of training that would be 
needed and chosen the first sites where the pro- 
cess would be introduced. 

Now, the groundwork thcy’ve laid is showing 
results. In pilot sites around the country, postal 
employees and their managers are getting a 
chance to find out what the Quality of Work Life 
process can do for them. 


‘The Big Blue Box’ 

To its employees, the New York International & 
Bulk Mail Center is the “NYI&BMC? “The Bulk” 
or, sometimes, “The Big Blue Box” Big is the 
operative word. Sitting in an industrial park off 
the New Jersey Turnpike, the facility contains a 
million-and-a-half square feet of working area. It is 
the largest of the 21 USPS bulk mail centers. It is, 
in fact, the largest postal facility in the world. 

Through its cavernous interior, on an average 
workday, pass some 200,000 sacks, 500,000 par- 
cels and 35,000 nonmachinable parcels. Handling 
this enormous volume are 3,800 employees 


working in three separate operations under one 
roof: Military, foreign and bulk mail. 

To put it mildly, employee-management rela- 
tions has had its stormy moments during the facil- 
ity’s 11-year history. 

But last year, the NYI&BMC became one of the 
five sites in the country offering mail handlers a 
chance to get hands-on experience with the QWL 
process—along with the Denver Bulk Mail Cen- 
ter, and the General Post Offices in Kansas City, 
Houston and Philadelphia. Each pilot site was 
chosen because both its local Mail Handler Union 
leadership and local facility managers favored 
introducing QWL. 


Pattern for change 

The framework for introducing QWL at the 
NYI&BMC was set by the Mail Handler/USPS 
National Joint Steering Committee: 

First comes the naming of union and manage- 
ment representatives to a Local Joint Steering 


Continued on next page 


The Mail Handler/USPS Local Joint Steering 
Committee for the New York International & Bulk 
Mail Center meets monthly. James Joyce, the 
facility's general manager and cochairman of the 
committee, is at 12 o'clock in this photo. To his 
immediate left is Arnold Lubrano, cochairman for the 
Mail Handlers Union; Jean Washington is to the right 
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Committee, and training for the committee mem- 
bers in problem-solving, communication and how 
to reach consensus. The committee is in charge 
of supervising the introduction of QWL at a pace 
it decides is proper. 

The local facility’s union and management lead- 
ership then choose two “QWL coordinators”— 
one mail handler and one manager. The coordina- 
tors are, in effect, the staff of the Local Joint 
Steering Committee. They conduct QWL orienta- 
tion sessions for employees and managers, 
explaining the process and inviting voluntary par- 
ticipation. They arrange and provide training for 
employees choosing to participate, prepare agen- 
das and minutes for Local Joint Steering Commit- 
tee meetings and follow up on committee 
recommendations and decisions. One or more 
“QWL facilitators” may be chosen as well. 

Then comes the establishment of Quality Cir- 
cles, the basic unit in the Mail Handler/USPS 
QWL process. 

These are groups of six to 10 mail handlers and 
a supervisor who voluntarily meet to identify and 
investigate problems and concerns in their work 
areas. They come up with potential solutions to 
those problems and, when possible, implement 
the solutions and evaluate the results or recom- 
mend a solution to the appropriate manager. 


No force-fitting 

That is the pattern. But how often does life fit 
into neat patterns? 

If you read between the lines of a passage in 
the USPS/Mail Handler QWL handbook, you'll find 
a warning that QWL—like life itself—carries no 
guarantees 

Quality of Work Life “may not be ‘ordered’ into 
place from the top down, nor implemented on a 
‘packaged’ basis? says the handbook’s introduc- 
tion. “It must emerge on a self-made basis that is 
‘owned’ and ‘created’ by the people at all levels of 
each postal facility.” 

At the New York International & Bulk Mail 
Center, everything went according to plan—at 
first. The Local Joint Steering Committee was 
formed and received training in October from a 
Detroit firm that specializes in guiding organiza- 
tions into QWL. Coordinators were named, facili- 
tators selected, and the first three of the facility's 
five Quality Circles were established and 
received their training 

Then, as often happens, reality began to inter- 
fere with well-laid plans. At the NYI&BMC, a new 
general manager was named for the facility and 
new union leadership was elected. The first QWL 
coordinator selected by the union was promoted 
to supervisor (making him management ). He was 


replaced by another union choice—who was sub- 
sequently removed by the new union leadership. 
A third union coordinator has now been 
appointed. 

The upshot is that the Local Joint Steering 
Committee, which meets monthly, has had prob- 
lems. Members have skipped some meetings due 
to scheduling conflicts with annual leave and 
management commitments. New members have 
not had the training designed to develop a com- 
mon language and identify ways of reaching con- 
sensus. The issue that Jean Washington hotly 
defended this summer is not the only one to 
result in stalemate. All in all, the Local Joint Steer- 
ing committee’s progress has been slow—espe- 
cially in comparison to the advances made by the 
Quality Circles. 


Getting results 

Established in January, the first Quality Circles 
hit the ground running. They've met weekly since 
the beginning of the year, and, in general, their 
membership has remained stable. Their training 
in communication and problem-solving has paid 
off for them—and for all the employees in the 
facility. 

What kinds of problems can a small group of 
employees and a supervisor handle that can't be 
worked out by going through channels? The 
answer is, vexing problems but ones that haven't 
escalated to the point where they would come to 
the attention of people with other matters on 
their mind: 

Problem: Mail handlers in the Monday-through- 
Friday International Mail operation were finding 
their areas uncomfortably warm during the first 
few days of each week. Often it would be Thurs- 
day before the air conditioning built up enough 
power to bring temperatures down to the proper 
level. Members of the Outbound Foreign Dock 
Tour III Quality Circle decided to see what they 
could do to improve the situation. They set up a 
meeting with Maintenance—and discovered the 
real cause of their problem: The facility’s com- 
puter would automatically cut off the air condi- 
tioning for International operations when work 
ended on Friday. To start it again on Monday, 
supervisors were supposed to notify Mainte- 
nance. Some supervisors were forgetting to call 
until Wednesday. 


Solution: The Quality Circle members pre- 
pared a reminder about the air conditioning 
start-up procedures for management to issue to 
supervisors. As a backup they submitted an arti- 
cle on the subject for management to print in the 
employee newsletter, so that employees could 
remind new supervisors or those who forgot. 


Result: More comfortable working conditions. 

Problem: \n the Bulk Mail Center's rewrap unit, 
a mail handler would upend a black plastic sack 
over the rewrap table, expecting to see the con- 
tents of a parcel that had burst open during mail 
processing. Instead, out would spill empty soda 
cans mixed with cigarette butts and banana peels. 
Someone, wanting to be helpful, had tossed a 
trash bag into a hamper of black plastic sacks 
headed to the rewrap section. A mail handler 
would have to clean up the mess. 

Solution: Along with other changes that would 
help improve their operation, members of the 
Bulk Tour II Rewrap Quality Circle recom- 
mended that management supply red plastic 
sacks for rewrap items and use the black ones for 
trash. 

Result: A sharp decrease in unpleasant sur- 
prises on the rewrap table. 


Reaching beyond the workstation 
At the table, the leadership of the Bulk Tour I 
Rewrap Quality Circle passes from man to man as 


casually as a book of matches. Only his supervi- 
sor’s badge, more familiarity with how things 
work in the building and a tendency to check his 
watch toward the end of the hour identify Vinnie 
Piscitello as part of management. Piscitello was 
one of the supervisors who volunteered to take 
part in QWL process when it was introduced to 
the NYI&BMC managers last year. In the Quality 
Circle (QC), he’s a participant—a vocal one— 
but basically one of seven employees looking for 
consensus. 

Members of the circle choose their projects by 
consensus. In most cases, the initial concerns are 
unique “environmental issues” affecting members 
of the QC, such as the need for a more conve- 
nient water fountain or vending machine, a larger 
restroom or more lighting. 

In the case of the Tour I Bulk Rewrap QC, the 
first project was work-oriented. Members of the 
circle wanted to impress on BMC supervisors the 
need to enforce the one-parcel-one-sack rule for 


Continued on next page 


Below right: In a weekly meeting of the Bulk Tour I! Rewrap Quality Circle, mail handler Franklin X. Smith reads 
the minutes from the last meeting. left: Mail handler Jim O’Donnell reports the information he 

gathered for the Quality Circle’s picnic-area project. Bottom right: Supervisor Vinnie Piscitello volunteered to 
participate in the Quality of Work Life process after an orientation meeting for NYI&BMC managers. 
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items sent to the rewrap section. With a daily vol- 


ume of 500,000 parcels, rewrap employees have 
their hands full if even a tiny percentage burst 
open during processing (generally because of 
heavyweight contents in lightweight packaging). 
Their work is compounded when two damaged 
parcels and their contents are mixed up in the 
same plastic sack. Members of the quality circle 
attacked the project to reduce “improperly 
received rewrap” by pooling information to 


define the dimensions of the problem and prepar- 


ing a presentation for the Local Joint Steering 
Committee and the NYI&BMC’s general manager. 
In turn, they were asked to recommend changes 
in the facility's general orders, which the new 
general manager intended to revise. 

While their recommendations were under 
review, members of the circle looked for a new 
project—one that would really show what QWL 
could accomplish. 


“We wanted to pick something that would 
benefit everyone in the facility, something that 
everyone could see? says mail handler Lester 
Gemski. “We wanted to show what the program 
(QWL) can accomplish” And they did. 

Quality circle member Rogelio James can 
remember employees wanting an outdoor eating 
area from the time he transferred to “The Bulk” 
when it opened. For more than a decade the idea 
was periodically revived, debated and dropped 
because of a host of obstacles to overcome. 

The Bulk Rewrap Tour II QC hit the same road- 
blocks—but took them in stride. One by one, 
they settled questions on location (it should be 
close enough to allow fast access); safety (traffic 
in the area); hygiene (the safety of water in an 
adjacent culvert ); size (how many people should 
be accommodated? ); maintenance (a ground 
cover that would require little upkeep); and a 
multitude of other factors. 
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Left: Quality Circle member Lester Gemski has the 
answers when other mail handlers ask, What is QWL 
really like? Center: Rogelio James remembers talk 
about a picnic area for employees for more than 10 
years before his Quality Circle started work on the 
project. Right: The logo that has been adopted by 
the Mail Handler Union/USPS National Joint 
Steering Committee was designed by NYI&BMC 
mail handlers Robert Schwartz and Raymond 
Stroinski, with mail handlers Richard Godleski and 
Steven Schultz as creative consultants. 
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In two-man teams, they researched the answers 
and discovered part of the reason that earlier 
attempts to do the job had fizzled: Tangled juris- 
dictional areas—normal in any large facility— 
made it impossible for a single person to give 
definitive answers. “That’s not my area; was the 
common refrain to the Quality Circle’s questions. 
But, working patiently in their once-a-week 
hourly sessions, the members of the circle sorted 
out the bits and pieces of information and devel- 
oped a plan. 

Come spring, the NYI&BMC will have its out- 
door eating area. Costing $10,000, it will feature 
16 rectangular “Park Ranger” tables and eight 
round “Sombreros” (with umbrellas). The area 
will be overlayed with the kind of green acrylic 
that surfaces tennis courts, protected by a fence 
and landscaped with eight shrubs and two trees. 

NYI&BMC General Manager James Joyce, who 
approved the project when the circle presented 
it to him, forwarded it for regional approval with 
only one change: “Maintenance didn’t want us to 
cut through the pavement for the trees? he says. 
“They suggested we get some kind of evergreens 
in pots. Other than that, we saw no need for 
modification” 

Joyce was impressed with the thoroughness of 
the documentation the Quality Circle provided 
and its attention to cost-control. “Originally, | had 
opposed the location they chose, but after look- 
ing over what they'd done, I agreed that it was 
the best place for it. They showed that they had 
taken all the alternatives into consideration and 
reached good compromises. They did a good job” 

The general manager, who is cochairman of the 
Local Joint Steering Committee, would like to see 
his group working as well together as the Quality 
Circle. He thinks an all-day session away from the 
facility is needed “to clear the air” But he adds: 
“This is a process that’s got to mature. You're not 
going to see overnight solutions. If it was that 
easy, we would have had QWL 100 years ago” 


Looking ahead 

Houston Ford and Bill Chapp, cochairmen of 
the USPS/National Post Office Mail Handlers 
National Joint Steering Committee, are in total 
agreement with Joyce. At every stage of the intro- 
duction process, they’ve run into snags that have 
taken time to smooth out. 

Chapp, who is Assistant Postmaster General for 
Engineering and Technical Support, says it is 
naive to expect that barriers to introducing signif- 
icant change will give way easily. 

“You've got to overcome the mistrust on the 
part of some workers that this is not just a man- 
agement ploy to extract more productivity; he 


says. “On the other hand, you have to overcome 
the skepticism of front-line supervisors who fear 
their function as managers may be threatened. 

“Seeing the process work is what convinces 
people? he adds. “What we're seeing is an emer- 
gence of leadership we didn’t know about, and 
that bodes well for the Postal Service and for all 
of us” 

Houston Ford, Executive Director of the 
National Post Office Mail Handlers Union, says 
thay he’s proud of the accomplishments at the 
national, regional and local levels, and he expects 
the pace of the introduction phase to speed up. 

The regional QWL committees have selected 
another nine pilot sites to join the original five: 
bulk mail centers in Memphis and Pittsburgh; 
GPOs in Manchester, NH; Buffalo, NY; Miami, FL; 
New Orleans, LA; and Savannah, GA; the South 
Jersey Facility; and the JFK Airmail Facility. Even- 
tually, participation in the process will be avail- 
able to all of the 42,000 mail handlers working in 
some 300 facilities across the country. 

To them, Ford says, “QWL means cutting the 
frustration and anxieties, learning to work 


smarter, not harder. It means recognizing that ‘if it was 
we're all—employees and management—on the = that easy, 
same ship. It means improving and expediting. we would 
But it also means making sure that employees have had 
won't become the victims of progress, making QWL 100 


sure that they won't lose jobs because of 


improved productivity.” years ago. 


Give it a shot 

There’s no lack of consensus among all seven 
members of the Bulk Rewrap Tour II about the 
benefits connected with QWL. They've seen how 
the process works. 

What they'd like to see now is acceptance by 
all 1400 mail handlers in the NYI&BMC, and they 
hope that the success of their picnic area project 
will give QWL the boost it needs. But they're well 
aware of the suspicion of management's inten- 
tions—and of anything new. 

Circle member Lester Gemski, by virtue of his 
job in a rewrap satellite area, often gets questions 
about how QWL really works: “I catch it every 
day.” 

To the sincerely interested, he says, “If you put 
in any kind of effort you can accomplish a lot” 

To the curious, Gemski recommends, “Go 
ahead and take the training whether you're going 
to be part of a circle or not. You learn how to 
communicate and listen better. It's good training 
for your own private benefit” 

To the cynics he says, “If you've got a gripe, 
you people get together and see what you can 
do. Give it a shot. What do you have to lose?” & 


—Andrea Nellius 
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Above: Wearing his own beard and smoking his own pipe, custodian Samuel “Red” Pugh acts as Santa’s 


stand-in for children in Reidsville, NC. 


When you think of the time and effort 
grownups expend perpetuating the Santa 
Claus myth, it’s easy to see why the jolly old 
fellow needs all the help he can get. And it’s 
fortunate for his devoted following that 
postal employees are often in a position to 
lend a hand. 

There’s Vina Woodcock, for instance, supervi- 
sor of the Claims & Inquiry Unit in the Louisville, 
KY, Management Sectional Center. She’s signed 
Santa’s name to approximately 1,500 letters each 
holiday season for the past seven years. With ulti- 
mate diplomacy she handles pleas for “a dress for 
my doll, a cuddly toy, and a new baby” and “a 
new television because my Mom has to sell ours” 

She has a special procedure for letters from 
children of needy families, asking for “a new dress 
for my Mom, she is very sad since Daddy left us? 
or “Please send my little sister a new pair of 
shoes, hers have holes in them? This kind of 
request is checked for authenticity, then turned 
over to a private charity organization. 

If any letters remain unanswered on Christmas 
Eve, Woodcock takes them out on the workroom 
floor and asks for volunteers. “I've never had to 
take any back? she says. “Last year one of our last- 
minute benefactors, a young women, cooked 
Christmas dinner for an entire family, delivered it, 
then sat down and enjoyed it with them’ 

Clearly, impersonation is no crime in Santa 
Land. If it were, Samuel “Red” Pugh, a 27-year 


custodian in the Reidsville, NC, Post Office, 
would be in troubie. He’s played Santa ever since 
his son, Tommy (now 21) can remember. “He 
never tried to fool us? says Tommy. “We just 
thought he was Santa’s helper. He gets about 10 
boxes of letters every Christmas and tries to 
answer them all. And on Christmas Eve he goes 
out and buys things to give to people who 
wouldn't have any other presents” 

When he stands in for Santa, Pugh uses only 
authentic props. He wears his own white beard, 
has a little red nose and smokes a pipe. His red 
suit is trimmed in real rabbit fur and he buckles a 
wide black belt around his own round little belly. 
“Nothing is fake? he says. “The kids know I'm 
real. All through the year, even when it’s not 
Christmas, I'll be working somewhere in the post 
office and some window clerk will have to come 
get me. Some kids will be pitching a fit to see 
Santa Claus. They bring me presents, too, even in 
the summer’ 

Pugh takes his fame in stride. He started out as 
a professional baseball player when he was 15, 
ending up with the old Brooklyn Dodgers as a 
utility player. “I played every position? he 
remembers, “but I liked first and third bases best. 
I was a ham, and first and third are where you're 
closest to your fans” 

Last year he had an offer to spend December in 
Florida, all expenses paid, just to dress up in his 
red suit and be himself. But he never considered 
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it. “I couldn't disappoint the kids in Reidsville? he 
says. “This year I'm going to show off for my 
brand new granddaughter” 

Over in Lewisville, NC, rural carrier John Craft, 
who doubles as Lewisville’s honorary mayor, 
answers at least 50 Santa letters per year in long- 
hand, paying for the stamps himself. 

The story of 4-year-old Marianne Carter's letter 
illustrates the complications involved in substitut- 
ing for Santa. Marianne thanked Santa for last 
year’s gifts, presented her new wish list and 
promised to provide some cookies and milk. But 
she forgot to include her name and address. 
When Oskar Reter, the carrier who picked up the 
mail, discovered the omission, he called Mari- 
anne’s mother to make sure her daughter had 
sent the letter and asked if she would be getting 
the toys she requested. Then he turned the letter 
over to Craft, as Lewisville postal employees have 
done for the past few years. Thanks to his col- 


league’s investigation Craft was able to write Mari- 


anne: “You gave me quite a scare when you 
asked for a Cabbage Patch doll. But I remem- 
bered putting one away for some special child 
like you” 

In Long Beach, CA, Santa Claus is a woman. At 
Christmas time, Deloris Johnson, a mother of four, 
works six days a week and up to 12 hours a day 
as a distribution clerk/LSM operator. Yet, she still 
finds time to remember Cedar House, a shelter 
for battered and abused children. Two years ago, 
realizing that Cedar House is stretching its 
resources just to provide necessities for the chil- 
dren, Johnson set out to see that there was some- 
thing extra for Christmas. 

Since then she has conducted an annual toy 
and food drive at the Whittier and Long Beach 
Post Offices. Working on her own time with the 
help of distribution clerks Nancy Hardiman and 
Thelma Depaulo, both of Whittier, Johnson cre- 
ates posters to publicize the drive, collects dona- 
tions and transfers them to Cedar House for 
distribution at a Christmas party. “Last year there 
were 200 children? says Johnson, “and each one 
received a toy or an article of clothing” 

Jeanne Murphy, supervisor of the PEDC in 
Tacoma, WA, Downtown Station, tells a story in 
which one good deed spawned dozens more. 

In 1972, she relates, a letter to Santa from a 
9-year-old boy was intercepted by the “Santa 
Claus letter person” In it the boy had only one 
request for himself, his three brothers and his 
mother—that his daddy be allowed to come 
home for Christmas dinner. The father was serv- 
ing a prison sentence at McNeil Island. While 
they couldn't manage to get the father home for 
the holiday, a group of postal employees got 


together and gave the boys the best Christmas 
possible under the circumstances. The father sent 
a thank-you note saying it was the best Christmas 
present he had ever received. 

But the good deed didn’t stop there. Letters 
from postal employees, the family’s neighbors, 
minister and congressman resulted in a hearing 
for the father, and he was released the next 
April. Says Murphy, “He has since lived an exemp- 
lary life as a father, husband and carpenter 
extraordinaire” 

This was the beginning of the Downtown Sta- 
tion’s annual Christmas basket drive. It has grown 
from one family with four children to 10 families 
with 34 children. 

In contrast to the faith and trust of children, 
there are those who have little hope of receiving 
special attention during the holiday season. Those 
were the people mail processing employees at 
the Columbus, OH, Main Post Office wanted to 
help. Through their APWU Human Relations 
Committee, they found 40 residents of a nursing 
home who fit the description and started col- 
lecting gifts and money. In very little time, they 
had collected $700 with which to purchase a 
stereo set, an AM/FM cassette player, two small 
black and white TVs and four presents for each 
resident, including a robe and slippers. And there 
was enough left over for punch and goodies. 

The effect of a little kindness and attention on 
the nursing home residents was so evident, many 
employees asked to visit more often. “One thing 
I'm sure of? says distribution clerk Colleen Butz, 
“is that we will be back there again next Christ- 


While it may take some time for the elderly to 
renew their faith in the Christmas spirit, at least 
one Santa’s helper has figured out a way to revive 
it in young adults. 

When Ernie Benton took over the Hesperus, 
CO, Post Office 20 years ago, she not only began 
answering children’s missives to Santa, but saved 
their letters as well. Now, as the children are 
growing up, she writes to them again, returning 
the letters they wrote so long ago. 

“These young adults are amazed when they get 
their letters? says Benton. “They often say, ‘Are 
you sure this is my writing?” 

In the real world, of course, letters to Santa— 
“bearing no valid address”—are considered 
“undeliverable mail” to be disposed of 
according to postal regulations. But if no person or 
institution comes forward voluntarily to use them 
for philanthropic purposes, they are sent to 
the dead letter office. Postal employees never, 
never return Santa letters to the children who 
wrote them. 


—Catherine Courtney 
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September 1983: 

“Think of this All Services effort as a catalyst, 
a catalyst for improved performance... What 
we're talking about primarily is a change in 
attitude, a renewed awareness and emphasis on 
quality.’—Postmaster General William F Bolger 
September 1984: 

“In my opinion, All Services bas been a posi- 
tive influence for all employees to have a sin- 
cere desire to do the job right the first time. It’s 
definitely changed postal employees’ attitudes 
toward their jobs and it’s improved work per- 
formance.’—Jobn A. Marra, window clerk, Mur- 
ray Hill Post Office, Jacksonville, FL 


A little over a year ago, All Services 
emerged as a forum for efforts to better edu- 
cate the public about postal products and 
services and to stress quality in work 
performance. 

Today, the program has taken firm root in 
countless post offices across the country. 
The result: Tangible benefits and changes in 
the way we do our jobs and interact with 
customers. 

Consider, for example, that: 

®@ job knowledge has become a number-one 
priority in the Atlanta, GA, Post Office, where all 
window clerks receive a monthly newsletter for 
and about retail clerks as a way of updating their 
knowledge of policy and procedural changes; this 
is in addition to expanded training on retail ser- 
vices for all clerks. 

® Productivity increased in Cortland, NY as 
volume rose 11 percent and workhours declined 
1.4 percent over the past year. Employees there 
attribute the improvement to “a clean work envi- 
ronment and supervisors who take the time to 
listen” 


@ Customers in Black Mountain, NC were so 
impressed with efforts to improve courtesy that 
one woman was moved to write, “Today, we get 
courteous service, the mail is always out at a rea- 
sonable hour, the morale of the clerks seems to 
be at an all time high” 

Throughout the Southern Region, the emphasis 
has been on quality performance, starting with 
the designation of Quality Week last February. 
Employees in Atlanta, GA and New Orleans, LA 
organized open houses to boost public percep- 
tions of the Postal Service and sponsored “All Ser- 
vices Olympics” in which employees competed 
in work-related contests. The events drew partici- 
pation from more than 2,000 employees in 
Atlanta and nearly 1,000 in New Orleans. 

June was declared Quality Service Month in the 
Southern Region—a full month to emphasize 
quality—and most post offices held open houses 
or “Customer Appreciation Days” The results? By 
September, Consumer Service Card complaints 
decreased 15.7 percent in comparison to the 
same period last year. 

Employees throughout the Western Region par- 
ticipated in a slogan contest, eventually settling 
on “We Care” The theme is used in posters, ban- 
ners and on lapel pins to raise employee con- 
sciousness about the need to personalize service. 
Port Angeles, WA window clerk Linda Barr 
recently became one of the first to win a Western 
Region “Image Maker Award? for employees who 
exhibit “professional performance, appearance 
and courtesy” 

In the Central Region the emphasis is on job 
knowledge and effective customer relations. 
Employees in the Minneapolis, MN, Post Office, 
for example, developed their own training film 
entitled, “How Do We Look?” Window clerks 
throughout the region make use of a new ready- 
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reference manual on postal services and products 
and contribute to a monthly newsletter on win- 
dow services. 

Management sectional centers throughout the 
Eastern Region participate in IMAGE, Involved 
Meaningful Activities Generating Enthusiasm. The 
idea is to reach into every postal operation in the 
MSCs to find ways to improve the image of the 
Postal Service by making concrete service 
improvements. Clerk-of-the-Month contests, vehi- 
cle “road-eos” to accent safe driving and other 
events help promote awareness among employ- 
ees. Last November all MSCs, bulk mail centers 
and regional offices held open houses for employ- 
ees and their families to focus on each employee's 
role in the operation of the facility. 

Throughout the country, employees and super- 
visors are being caught up in the momentum of 
All Services by participating in a variety of activi- 
ties: Employee-of-the-Month awards, rural letter 
carrier days, beautification projects, renovating 
and painting lobbies and workrooms, essay con- 
tests and a host of other programs. 

But, the real success of All Services can best be 
gauged by the perceptions and observations of 
those who make it work—the first-line supervi- 
sors and the professional postal employees. 


The Supervisor, Cortland, NY 
Ken Andrews thinks the front-line supervisor is 
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the catalyst for All Services. “He or she is the one 
who interacts with the craft people and manage- 
ment? he says. “Supervisors can make the pro- 
gram work effectively or not at all by realizing 
that their employees are their most important 
asset” 

Andrews, a 17-year postal employee and a 
supervisor for three years, works at building a 
team spirit among carriers and clerks in the 
52-employee office located in upstate New York. 

Before he reorganized the workroom area to 
improve appearance and efficiency, Andrews 
sought ideas from the employees. “I go out of my 
way to discuss any changes with them. I try to 
take some of their ideas and incorporate them in 
my plan” 

The entire workroom area was refurbished, let- 
ter cases refinished and painted, and distribution 
cases moved to take advantage of better lighting 


conditions and efficient handling procedures. Ane — 
“We even had one employee who was always ideas from 

against any changes or attempts to improve em loyees 

things come up to me and say, ‘I don’t want any- 

body to know I said this, but I like working here a before 

lot better’” introducing 
In recent months, Andrews and Postmaster changes. 


Daniel Jerose started an Employee-of-the-Month 
award designed to recognize employees “who do 


a good job day in and day out: Continued on page 38 


Supervisor Ken Andrews (right) reviews a carrier operations report with Jim Rumsey (center) and Cortland, 


NY, Postmaster Daniel Jerose. 
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In June, we invited postal employees to 
take part in a contest to supply illustrations 
for the 1985 Postal Life Calendar. We're very 
glad we did. And, when you see the artwork 
that appears on the following pages, youll 
understand why. 

The dozen winners were chosen from entries 
sent in by nearly 500 employees. Many of the 
entries—in media ranging from airbrush and 
embroidery to woodcarving and Zipatone— 
showed both natural talent and mastery of tech- 
nique. All displayed spirit and imagination. 

Now, we'd like you to meet the artists whose 
views of the beauty, value, humor and history 
connected with our everyday work will brighten 
your days in the coming year. In addition to the 
well-deserved recognition of their talents, they 
will each receive $100 gift certificates to the mail 
order catalogs of their choice. 


January 

Charles Hamer, a distribution clerk in the New 
York City Post Office’s Madison Square Station, 
actually painted his entry—a view of a wintery 
city sidewalk—last year. For the art contest, he 
painted in the two letter carriers “Taking Out a 
Trip” A 14-year postal veteran with a degree in 
advertising design, Hamer says that painting is a 
hobby. He has exhibited his watercolors fre- 
quently and his awards include first place in the 
1978 NYC Post Office Employee Art Show. 


February 

“3 a.m.? a super-realistic view of his friends 
working on the graveyard shift, was painted in 
1980 when artist Michael Wilk worked at the 
New York City General Post Office as a distribu- 
tion clerk. Wilk, who has a bachelor’s degree in 
fine arts, is now a sign painter/letterer at Morgan 
Station. Portraits are his forte, and he prefers 
working from photos he shoots of people in their 
Own settings. 
March 

Marybeth Barraclough, a distribution clerk in 
the South Jersey Facility, has studied for six years 
at the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. She esti- 
mates that her pen and watercolor of “The Old 
Post Office in Washington, DC” required more 
than 20 hours of effort. (Just one square inch of 


seasons 


for all 


the stippling effect she creates with tiny dots can 
take 15 minutes or more.) Although she has sold 
some of her work and won awards in juried 
shows, Barraclough, who holds a degree in busi- 
ness administration and economics, intends to 
make her career in the Postal Service. It runs in 
the family. Her mother, Dorothy, is a distribution 
clerk, and Barraclough’s husband, Jerry Golden, is 
president of the APWU local at the South Jersey 
Facility. 


April 

A study in contrast to Barraclough’s painstaking 
work is the watercolor done by Allen C. Man- 
chester, a rural carrier in Browns Mills, NJ. Man 
chester spent just 20 minutes capturing the 
essence of his cat, Gladys, atop a rustic mailbox. 
“Watercolor has to be spontaneous; says Man- 
chester, “and you have to work quickly. But you 
have to be in practice to do it. I'm out of practice, 
and I struggled with a couple of things before this 
just flowed out” Self-taught, Manchester began 
painting 15 years ago, when one of his children 
brought home a paintbox at the end of a school 
term. He paints what he sees every day—mail- 
boxes, for example—and has won ribbons in out- 
door art exhibits. When he retires in four or five 
years, Manchester intends to spend more time 
working at his art. 


May 

Shirley Quackenbush’s frankly sentimental 
“Remember Mother” was painted specifically for 
the art contest and submitted with another paint- 
ing also featuring flowers. Quackenbush, a 
15-year postal veteran, works as a distribution 
clerk in the Kokomo, IN, Post Office. She studied 
art in high school and college, but now paints 
“just as a hobby: 


June 

Carolyn McGlown Harris wanted an “upbeat” 
kind of entry and painted “Only a Dream Away; a 
little girl’s fantasy of becoming a letter carrier like 
her father. Harris recently earned a bachelor’s 
degree in illustration from the Center for Crea- 
tive Studies in Detroit. A distribution clerk at the 
Birmingham, MI, Post Office for six years, Harris 
was asked to create a mural for the Franklin, MI, 
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Post Office last year. After researching the town’s 
history, she painted a four-foot by 10-foot depic- 
tion of important landmarks—with the post 
office prominently featured. 


July 

David G. Yontz favors acrylic paints because he 
works so fast. But he doesn’t recommend them 
over oils to beginners who want to create realis- 
tic rather than abstract paintings. “You have to 
have a natural color sense and not hesitate about 
mixing colors; he says. Yontz, an art school grad- 
uate, worked as a commercial artist in New York 
before deciding to join the Postal Service six 
years ago. He still paints for pleasure—when he 
has time. In addition to his full-time work as a dis- 
tribution clerk at the Frederick, MD, Post Office, 
Yontz takes courses leading to a degree in busi- 
ness administration and hopes for acceptance in 
the PASS program. 


August 

“This is the first contest I've taken seriously 
enough to really put any effort into? says Fred 
Espinosa, who produced a classic Norman- 
Rockwell-type pen-and-wash drawing for our cal- 
endar. Espinosa, a distribution clerk at the San 
Francisco General Mail Facility, studied drawing 
for six months after high school, but has done 
little in the field of art since joining the Postal 
Service 17 years ago. Still, when he sat down to 
create the art for the calendar, the skills came 
back. “I had the idea and this was my first try; he 
says. 


September 

David Dunlap has been painting for more than 
20 years but never had formal instruction in the 
fine arts until last year. Formerly a commercial 
artist, he started with pen and ink and watercolor, 
and now works exclusively in oils. Dunlap, who 
favors landscapes and seascapes, has won ribbons 
in local exhibits. He joined the Montgomery 
Creek CA, Post Office as a part-time flexible clerk 
last December after working in real estate and as a 
police officer for 10 years. 


October 

Mike Corcoran, an 18-year postal veteran, regu- 
larly enters the art competitions for duck stamp 
designs sponsored by the Game and Wildlife 
Commission. He has yet to win, “but I've come 
close? he says. Not long ago, he won a contest to 
design the logo for his hometown’s public access 
CCTV channel. In his painting for our calendar, 
Corcoran, an LSM clerk at the Mankato, MN, Post 
Office, depicts the loading of a “Jenny” at Phila- 
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delphia for one leg of the journey on the first day 
of Air Mail service. 


November 

Greg Ponomarenko, a city carrier in North 
Olmstead, OH, frequently exhibits his water- 
colors and has won numerous ribbons and 
awards. When he read about the contest, he 
immediately decided to paint a landscape—his 
favorite subject. Ponomarenko, who uses wet-on- 
wet technique, says that the painting flowed out 
of his imagination and took about an hour to 
complete. 


December 

Robert T. Gormley is another who needed only 
his imagination to create the cheerful watercolor 
for December. He joined the Postal Service in 
1983 after a 30-year career in commercial art— 
mainly cartooning. Gormley, a mail processor at 
the Boston General Mail Facility, says that the 
only other contest he’s ever won was one that 
gave him his start in art, a state Milk Fund compe- 
tition in the °30s. 

Judges for the contest, all from the Public & 
Employee Communications Department, were 
Randy McDougall and Isaac “Zeke” Gray of the 
Design Division and Andrea Nellius, editor of 
Postal Life. 

McDougall, whose commemorative stamp 
designs include the 1984 Crime Prevention 
(McGruff) and the 1980 National Card and 
Letter-Writing Week block of six, is the artist who 
creates all of the illustrations for Postal Life and 
the workroom floor posters familiar to all 
employees. A master of all media, McDougall’s 
career in the graphic arts spans more than 30 
years—18 of them at the Postal Service. He has 
won numerous awards for his work, including a 
USPS Distinguished Service Award for sustained 
excellence. 

You might say that Zeke Gray, a USPS art spe- 
cialist since 1981, learned his trade through the 
Postal Service. He answered a “Draw Me” ad for a 
correspondence course in commercial art and 
cartooning and studied for three years before get- 
ting his first job in the field in 1964. In addition 
to his work as a commercial artist, Gray has sup- 
plied two Maryland newspapers with editorial 
cartoons for the past 18 years and has won 15 
annual state press association awards for his 
work. 


Nellius, editor of Postal Life since 1981, has 
worked with graphic artists throughout her 
20-plus years in journalism. On behalf of the 
judges, she says, “We were glad we didn’t have to 
choose first-, second- and third-place winners. 
Selecting 12 was hard enough!” 


“Taking Out a Trip? by Charles Hamer, Distribution Clerk, Madison Square Station, New Y 
Watercolor, 21 x 28 (detail ). 
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“3,a.m.? by Michael Wilk, Sign Painter/Letterer, Morgan Statior 
Oil on canvas, 18 x 24. 
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“The Old Post Office in Washington, DC? by Marybeth aaa Distribution Clerk 


Pen and ink over watercolor, 11 x 8. 
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Untitled, by Allen C. Manchester, Rural Carrier, Browns Mills, NJ. 
Watercolor, 14 x 10. 
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“Remember Mother? by Shirley Quackenbush, Distribution Clerk, Kokomo, IN, Post Offic 
Acrylic on paper, 11 x 8. 
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“Only a Dream Away; by Carolyn McGlown Harris, Distribu 
Acrylic on canvas, 24 x 18. 
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“Post Office at Harper's Ferry, WV, Circa 1890) by David G. Yontz, Distribution Clerk, Frederic 
Acrylic on canvas, 24 x 18. 
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Untitled, by Fred Espinosa, Distribution Clerk, San Francisco, CA, General Mail Facility. 

Pen and wash, 14 x 11. 
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“RFD? by David Dunlap, Part-time Flexible Clerk, Montgomery Creek, CA, Post Office. 
Oil on canvas, 24 x 18. 
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“Loading the Jenny? by Mike Corcoran, LSM Operator, Mankato, MN, Main Post Office. 
Oil on canvas, 15 x 11. 
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Untitled, by Greg Ponomarenko, City Carrier, North Olmsted, OH, Post Office. 
Watercolor, 17 x 22. 
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Untitled, by Robert T. Gormley, Mail Processor, Boston General Mail Facility. 
Watercolor, 11 x 8. 
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ambassador, 
says Louis A. 
Mascola. 
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“We wanted our employees to know they're all 
important to getting the job done? says Jerose, 
who earlier this year received an Empire District 
All Services High Achiever Award. 

Last September, Cortland’s maintenance man, 
Peter Bitondo, won the Employee-of-the-Month 
Award. “I felt more involved when I was 
selected? he says, “like 'm part of the team here. 
From my perspective, the key to All Services is 
somebody noticing you're doing a good job” 

Andrews attitudes about All Services carry 
over to his street supervision too. “I don’t go out 
to try to catch somebody doing something 
wrong, he explains. “I go out to talk with the car- 
rier to see if he’s got any problems. Usually, I've 
got some ideas in my mind for improving the 
routes. The idea is to increase productivity while 
providing excellent service to our customers” 

His postmaster is quick to add: “The carriers 
trust him. They know he'll work with them, look- 
ing for a better way without penalizing the 
individual” 

All Services has had an impact on the office’s 
productivity over the past year. While volume 
rose, clerk hours declined 2.7 percent under plan 
and carrier hours declined 2.5 percent. Three 
years ago, Andrews spent the first hour of each 
day trying to find carriers to cover routes for 
employees who called in sick. 

“Today, it’s rare for anyone to call in for un- 
scheduled sick leave. We're under two percent” 

Safety has improved dramatically, too. His post- 
master thinks Andrews’ concern for employees’ 
welfare has made the difference. “He'll tell them 
to take the extra few minutes to make sure they 
avoid potential accidents” 

All Services has had an impact on Cortland cus- 
tomers, too. Earlier this year, the entire lobby 
area was reconstructed to improve efficiency and 
appearance. Retail windows were moved to one 


His two careers—27 years in the Air Force and three 
years as a city carrier—coalesce in the word 
is A. Mascola 


“service” for Lou 


end of the lobby to allow more space for post 
office boxes and philatelic displays. A new speedy 
line was constructed and new counters installed. 

“We have better control over the lines now, 
says Andrews who conducts “lobby sweeps” 
when lines lengthen. “We observed how standing 
in line affects our customers and we deliberately 
set out to reduce the time they spend in line” 

One way that was accomplished was to install a 
“dutch door” window for pick-up service at the 
opposite end of the lobby. It can be opened at a 
moment's notice. 

“We also installed a buzzer behind the counter 
to signal designated people from the workroom 
floor? explains Andrews. “This way, the clerk 
doesn’t leave the window to chase mail or to get 
help with a question. We set up a code based on 
the number of buzzes to summon the person 
needed” 

The improvements have not gone unnoticed by 
Cortland customers. Says Jerose, “Our Customer 
Service Cards are always out there at the count- 
ers, but now they get used more for compliments’ 

Mari Cavanaugh works for a local manufactur- 
ing firm. “In the last few months, I've noticed a 
change in the way mail is handled? she says. “The 
clerks always take time to explain things to cus- 
tomers—to make sure their package or letter gets 
handled the right way. Everybody's important to 
them and the people recognize that” 


The Letter Carrier, San Antonio, TX 

“It’s a matter of having the right attitude—a 
positive attitude. That’s the first requirement for 
All Services to be successful from a carrier’s point 
of view” That’s the view of Louis A. Mascola, a let- 
ter carrier in the San Antonio, TX, Post Office. 

Mascola joined the Postal Service in 1981 after 
serving 27 years in the Air Force. He sees the two 
careers coalesce in the word “service?” “As a car- 
rier, you're an ambassador? he says. “There are all 
kinds of customers out there. A lot of them will 
be dissatisfied about something at one time or 
another. I think one of our objectives as letter 
carriers ought to be to reduce dissatisfaction as 
much as we can. The way we do that is to pro- 
vide prompt, reliable, courteous service” 

Mascola sees a new awareness emerging among 
postal employees in San Antonio. “I think All Ser- 
vices has made us more aware of just how impor- 
tant the customer is. It's made us realize how we 
have to be professionals. Just knowing the details 
of our jobs isn’t enough. We have to be customer- 
oriented. We have to make the effort to improve 
the quality of our service” 

From the carriers’ viewpoint, Mascola sees 
markedly fewer misdeliveries, more safety con- 
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sciousness and a growing pride in the work carri- 
ers perform. That pride became visible last 
February when nearly 1,500 persons—family 
members and customers—turned out for an open 
house to celebrate Quality Week. 

The emphasis on quality performance also 
extends to other functional areas of the 
2,808-person sectional center. Jesse Garcia, super- 
visor of mails: “We try to show our people how 
their job performance affects employees at other 
Stages in mail processing. One day, we took six 
people off the culling, facing and canceling sta- 
tion and showed them what happens if they don’t 
prepare mail properly. The next day, you'd be 
amazed how performance improved. They actu- 
ally saw how their job affects other employees’ 
performance; how they were responsible in large 
measure for the efficiency of the entire operation” 

All Services and quality consciousness have 
affected LSM operators, too. Jesse Garcia explains 
that each LSM crew is assigned a 3.3 percent 
error rate goal. But so far, the average for the 
office is under three percent. “We try to foster a 
team spirit between LSM crews’ It’s paid off: One 
Saturday, one crew posted the lowest error rate 
ever—1.3 percent. A week later, the word was 
out and a second LSM crew decided they had to 
beat the record. They did, too, with a .78 error 
rate for a seven-hour run. That record still stands 
today. 

Letter carrier Mascola: “There’s an awareness 
now that didn’t exist before. All Services showed 
us how important it is to do the job right and 
take pride in our work. I think we're all beginning 
to realize there are other outfits out there ready 
to take our business if we don’t improve the qual- 
ity of our service” 


The Retail Window Clerk, Orinda, CA 

In the Orinda Post Office, located in the Oak- 
land area of northern California, the accent is on 
courtesy and projecting a positive and profes- 
sional image to the public. 

Donald S. Schadegg, window clerk: “I've been 
here for 13 years now. I'd have to say we've 
always been courteous in this office. But recently, 
there’s been a greater emphasis on knowing our 
customers better, being aware of their needs and 
knowing how we can best serve those needs” 

One way Orinda clerks are preparing to meet 
customer needs is by attending weekly “courtesy 
and image” meetings with supervisors and Post- 
master Lenore S. Clark. 

Besides keeping clerks up to date on service 
and product changes, the meetings give clerks a 
chance to air problems and share ideas for ser- 
vice improvements. 


. 
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Donald S. Schadegg takes part in weekly Courtesy 
and Image meetings with fellow window clerks, 
supervisors and Orinda, CA, Postmaster Lenore S. 
Clark, shown with him in this photo. 


“The meetings have opened up new opportuni- 
ties for communication? says Schadegg. “The 
clerks now feel like their ideas are being listened 
to and that what we think matters, that we're part 
of a team. My supervisor is interested in service 
.., and me. That’s important because we carry 
that attitude back to our jobs. Morale is high 
here” 

Schadegg and his fellow window clerks say the 
emphasis on image and courtesy has made an 
impact on how they deal with the customers. 
“We're more involved with what the customers 
need. We take the time to explain the differences 


Donald S. 


in various services so they can use those services Schadegg: 

to their advantage” ‘Clerks now 
Orinda customers have noticed the difference, feel that 

too. Last September, a lobby flyer told them, we’re part 

“We're trying to provide the best possible service ofa team! 


and to improve our image. Will you let us know 
how we're doing?” 

While the responses confirmed Schadegg’s 
claim that clerks have always been courteous, 
they also pinpointed areas for improvement such 
as better management of lines at peak times. The 
office now opens an express window three times 
a day to handle short transactions during heavy 
demand periods. 

Attitude also plays a big part in the image and 
courtesy program at Orinda. “In my opinion? 
Schadegg says, “attitude starts with the window 
clerk. If you have a negative attitude there, you 
risk treating the customer the same way. Once 
that happens, communication breaks down and 
you're asking for problems. The opposite is true, 
too. If you project a positive attitude, I've found 
our customers respond to that. They become 
enthused if you're enthused. They realize you're 
involved in your job and that you're out there to 
give them the best service you can. And, that's 
what I believe All Services is all about: giving our 
best to people” & 


—Robert A. Becker 
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Our 

‘83 profits 

on philately 
roughly 

equaled 

Time, Inc.'s 
Fe profits in the 
same year. 
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A moneymaker 
you can't lick 


Catering to the nations 
most popular hobby helps 
keep the USPS in the black. 


If you can’t print money, surely the next 
best thing is printing stamps . . . especially 
those colorful, limited-edition commemora- 
tives that some 22 million Americans like to 
squirrel away—unused—in albums and 
shoeboxes. 

During Fiscal Year 1983, we printed approxi- 
mately 4.2 billion commemorative stamps. Since 
an estimated 20 percent of them were bought by 
collectors and never saw duty as postage, the 
Postal Service turned a very smart profit (after 
costs) of $166 million. 

Of course, alongside our $26 billion budget, 
that’s small potatoes: $166 million would cover 
our payroll costs for just over two days. On the 
other hand, it roughly equals the 1983 profits of 
Time, Inc. ( $168 million) or Campbell Soup Com- 
pany ($165 million). And for FY 1984, the phila- 
telic windfall helped make it possible for the 
Postal Service to register a surplus in the range of 
$100 million instead of a deficit. 


Cream-skimming 

Stamps, then, are a big deal for the Postal Ser- 
vice. And the Customer Service Department's 
Office of Consumer Marketing—the group that 
directs our stamp-selling effort—is viewed as a 
kind of business within a business. If the Postal 
Service is a workhorse, Consumer Marketing is a 
veritable cash cow. 

“Our philatelic marketing effort is in response 
to a very strong customer demand)? says Pete 
Davidson, the overall director of philatelic mar- 
keting for the USPS. “The public wants new, col- 
orful, interesting stamps, and within that 
framework, we do our best to make a profit. In 
turn, that profit helps the Postal Service keep its 
rates as low as possible for as long as possible— 
which is good for everyone” 

Even milking a cash cow, however, requires 
considerable skill. After all, it is the independent 


Citizens’ Stamp Advisory Committee that recom- 
mends what stamps will be issued during a given 
year. The committee’s recommendations go to 
the Postmaster General, who has the final say on 
all issuances. And, strictly from a philatelic mar- 
keting standpoint, the final stamp selections are 
often a mixed bag. 

Says Belmont Faries, retired Washington Star 
philatelic columnist and chairman of the Citizens’ 
Committee, “Our goal is to put out stamps that 
people—and not necessarily collectors—will 
want to buy and use” 

Occasionally the committee selects a blockbus- 
ter issue. For example, the 1982 State Birds and 
Flowers stamps: They sold like beer at a ballpark 
and netted the Postal Service a handsome $44- 
million profit. This year’s Olympics commemora- 
tives, too, are expected to generate a $40-million- 
plus return. These issues more than balance out 
the inevitable sluggish sellers or stamps that fea- 
ture less-than-household names. 


Heavying up 

For evidence of the Postal Service’s skill at phil- 
atelic marketing, consider the big increase in 
sales to collectors over the last decade. Stamp 
“profits” (that is, the value of stamps retained by 
philatelists each year) have soared from $22 mil- 
lion in 1974 to $166 million in Fiscal Year 1983. 
Even discounting for the effect of rate changes, 
philatelic revenues have more than doubled dur- 
ing this period. And FY 84 revenue will be even 
higher. 

The Postal Service promotes stamps through 
lobby posters, direct-mail advertising, first-day-of- 
issue media events and special philatelic products 
such as mint sets as well as promotions such as 
National Stamp Collecting Month. 
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But the major factor—and the most significant 
departure from Post Office Department prac- 
tice—has been the Service's decision to pony up 
for national advertising on major TV networks 
and in big-name magazines. In the coming year, 
the USPS intends to stick with its successful 1984 
strategy of “heavying up” (that's Madison Avenue 
talk for more advertising, more prime time, and a 
harder sell). 

The strategy for the Service's advertising, pub- 
licity and informational programs may be aggres- 
sive, but it scrupulously avoids any inference that 
stamp collecting is an “investment” “We're not in 
the ‘after-market’ business? explains Davidson, 
referring to the selling and trading of stamps after 
they are removed from the active USPS inventory. 
“And we would never push it as an investment” 

Instead, he says, “We promote philately as a 
relaxing, family-oriented activity and the world’s 
most popular hobby. We also talk about its educa- 
tional value” 


The ‘Complete Collector’ 
USPS-sponsored market research indicates that 
people collect stamps for a variety of reasons. A 
Continued on next page 
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The average 
collector 
spends 


U.S. stamps. 


1977 study identified five philatelist “types”: the 

Fantasy Seeker (travels vicariously through 
stamps), the Sherlock Holmes Type (enjoys 
tracking down scarce issues), the Value-Oriented 
Individualist (hopes to turn a future profit), the 
Unenthused Time Passer (out to kill time) and 
the Complete Collector. 

The Complete Collectors are especially prized 
by the Postal Service. For while the average phi- 
latelist spends some $50 on new US. stamps each 
year, Complete Collectors tend to be bigger 
spenders. 

“The Postal Service knows that those people 
are going to buy everything in order to maintain 
complete collections? says Jim Bruns, a curator 
with the Smithsonian Institution’s National Stamp 
Collection. “So as a general rule, the Post Office 


$50 ON NEW can count on making X amount of dollars per issue. 


The block collectors will want matched sets of 
each issue, all the plate number combinations and 
so on. And that makes them premium customers 
to the Postal Service” 

Many of these hard-core philatelists, however, 
have grumbled in recent years that the Postal Ser- 
vice is putting out too many new stamps. A dec- 
ade ago, 15 to 18 new commemoratives appeared 
each year. But in 1984 there were 31 new com- 
memorative issues, and in 1983 there were 36. 
Observes Bruns, “For the serious collector that 
can run into big money.” 

The Postal Service is sympathetic to these com- 
plaints, and plans only 13 commemorative issues 
for 1985. (However, 12 regular and special issues 


COMING 
ATTRACTIONS 


The experts in Consumer Marketing don't 
anticipate any mega-sellers among the 13 
new commemorative issues slated for 1985, 
nor the 12 regular and special issues already 
announced. But, undaunted, they still pre- 
dict considerable philatelic revenue for the 
coming year. 

After all, sales of the highly popular “Dogs” 
issue (a block of four stamps featuring eight 
canine breeds, issued September 27) are 
expected to continue briskly into FY 1985. And 
three issues should be of particular interest to 
collectors in 1985: blocks of four stamps 
depicting horses (Appaloosa, Morgan, Quarter 
and Saddlebred ) and duck decoys (the latest in 
the American Folk Art Series), and a stamp book- 
let featuring five seashells. 


have been announced, and the rate change will 
bring others.) Postal officials note that some 
20,000 suggestions for new stamp issues are 
received each year, and the public’s appetite for 
the increasingly attractive commemoratives is 
insatiable. 

In any case, the Postal Service has ample reason 
for showing restraint in the number of new phila- 
telic issues. “We are competing not only with 
other collectibles, but also with other postal 
administrations; explains Davidson. “Bear in 
mind, collectors don’t have to buy U.S. stamps. 
They can collect from any country they choose” 

So rather than risk turning off current collec- 
tors with too many new commemoratives, the 
USPS has a better idea for increasing sales: 
broaden the base of coliectors. 


Stuck on stamps 

The principal focus of this recruitment strategy 
is young people. “One savvy thing we are doing is 
trying to attract more and more youngsters to the 
hobby; asserts Davidson. “We realize that phila- 
telic sales depend on who's out there collecting 
—not only this year but 20 years from now. It’s 
also a good move for the kids because stamp col- 
lecting is educational and fun? 

The Postal Service currently sponsors some 
60,000 Benjamin Franklin Stamp Clubs in elemen- 
tary schools across the country. Members—num- 
bering upwards to 1.5 million pupils—are 
encouraged to collect used stamps rather than 
buy new issues. 


Also of special interest will be a block of four 
stamps commemorating the International Year of 
Youth (individual stamps will salute the Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, YMCA/Youth Camping 
and Big Brothers/Big Sisters ). 

In addition, the following issues have been 
scheduled for 1985 (the dates of issuance are 
included in parenthesis): 

@ Abraham Baldwin stamp (January 25) to 
honor the founder of the University of Georgia. 

@ Jerome Kern commemorative stamp (late 
January ) to recognize the composer's 100th 
birthday. 

®@ Sinclair Lewis stamp (February 7) to salute 
the 100th anniversary of the famous author’s 
birth. 

@ Alden Partridge stamp (February 12) to rec- 
ognize the 200th birthday of Norwich Universi- 
ty’s founder. 

@ Admiral Chester Nimitz stamp (February 22) 
to honor the 100th anniversary of his birth. 
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“Our research indicates that some 75 percent 
of adult stamp collectors began collecting as a 
child in grade school? explains Dickey Rustin of 
Consumer Marketing. “Collectors usually get 
hooked at an early age and have fun with it until 
their early teens, when they tend to get dis- 
tracted by the opposite sex. But a lot of them 
return to stamp collecting after college to get 
away from the stress of their jobs. That's why 
those Ben Franklin clubs are so important to us” 

Says the Smithsonian's Bruns about the USPS 
philatelic marketing effort: “They're very good at 
it. By doing nothing, they would be able to turn 
some degree of profit from philately. But by cater- 
ing intelligently to collectors and building the 
size of the market, they have increased their reve- 
nues considerably.” 

What about the future? Will the philatelic 
goose continue to lay golden eggs? Dicky Rustin 
has a pet opinion: 

“Stamp collecting doesn’t cost a lot of money. 
... You don’t need Adidas shoes, a Gucci bag, and 
a lot of expensive paraphernalia. You can get into 

it as a kid and collect used stamps for a couple of 
dollars. 

“If your interest wanes for a while, you put it 
away. And when you come back to it 10 years 
later, you don’t have to run laps and get back into 
shape. You just pick right up where you left off” 

Concludes Rustin, “Philately is going to be 
around for a long time to come, and that’s got to 
be good for the Postal Service” & 

—Jim Whitmire 


® Mary McLeod Bethune commemorative 
stamp (February or March) to salute the founder 
of the National Council of Negro Women. 

® Public Education in America commemora- 
tive stamp (April 23). 

®@ John James Audubon stamp (April 26) to rec- 
ognize the 200th anniversary of his birth. 

® Rural Electrification Administration com- 
memorative stamp (May 11). 

® Sylvanus Thayer stamp (June 9) to salute the 
200th birthday of the former superintendent of 
West Point. 

® General Henry Knox (July 25) to honor the 
Revolutionary War hero and Secretary of War 
under President George Washington. 

® Korean War Veterans commemorative stamp 
(July 26) to recognize the date a truce was 
agreed on and fighting ceased in the Korean War. 

® Social Security Act commemorative stamp 
(August 16) to celebrate the 50th anniversary of 
the Act. 


SOIL AND WATER 
CONSERVATION 


WHAT IS PASTAS PROLOGUE 


NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


® Walter Lippmann stamp (sometime in Sep- 
tember ) to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the great journalist's birth. 

@ Father Junipero Serra stamp (in an interna- 
tional rate) to recognize his role in the establish- 
ment of settlements in California. 

® Christmas Traditional stamp (October 30), 
featuring Antoniazzo’s painting of madonna and 
child. 

®@ Christmas Contemporary stamp (October 
30). 

® World War I Veterans commemorative stamp 
(November 11, Veteran's Day). 

Also included in next year’s program will be 
commemoratives recognizing the stamp exhibi- 
tion AMERIPEX ’86 (this issue will have a col- 
lecting theme), a stamp honoring F. A. Bartholdi, 
sculptor of the Statue of Liberty, and a special 
issue featuring the word “Love” Issue dates have 
not yet been announced for these three 
stamps. 
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Pearl 
attained 
stardom 
ay via a 


Hollywood- 
type 
scenario. 


Meet the eagle who is helping Express Mail’s 
image soar to new heights. 


One day not long ago, the grassy mall that 
lies in the shadows of Washington, DC’s 
famous monuments looked like a scene 
from Alfred Hitchcock’s “The Birds’ 

Pigeons had abandoned their usual 
popcorn-mooching from locals and tourists, 
and cooed in agitated curiosity. Seagulls 
from the nearby Potomac waterfront sailed 
overhead in unusually large numbers. Com- 
mon sparrows and orioles flocked nervously 
to surrounding treetops. 

The scene was bizarre even for the nation’s 
capital, where the unusual is often the norm. At 
its center was the figure who has become the 
symbol for Express Mail Next Day Service 
American bald eagle named Pearl. 

Hooded and calm, Pearl seemed as oblivious to 
the furious flocking of other birds as she was to 


an 


the production crew preparing to film a segment 
for a new television commercial. 

Not until her hood came off, and the other 
birds took instinctive flight to avoid further con- 
tact with this awesome natural hunter, did Pearl 
show animation. But her live prey were in no 
danger. Using her natural telescopic vision, Pearl 
spied the chicken neck used as bait for her. 
Almost casually, she stretched out her six-and-a- 
half-foot wingspread and rose into one of the 
flights that have made her an “overnight success” 
in the marketing of overnight mail service. 

Pearl is by best estimate about nine years old 
and came to “stardom” slightly more than a year 
ago through an almost typical Hollywood sce- 
nario combining luck, imagination and a littie 
technical magic 

Her new life in show business originated in a 
brainstorming session four floors above New York 
City’s fabled Madison Avenue. The Postal Service 
and its advertising agency, Young & Rubicam, 
were looking for a product theme that would 
take Express Mail’s image beyond the cute, fast- 
talking commercials that we and our competitors 
were producing at the time. Assistant Postmaster 
General Gordon Morison had defined their goal: 
Find a way to differentiate Express Mail from the 
services offered by private couriers—and make it 
as difficult to copy as possible. 


The advertising agency’s creative staff had 
been toying with a graphic representation of an 
eagle in flight to tag onto existing ads. But the 
more they played with the new imagery, the 
closer they came to one of those ideas so 
natural it’s been overlooked: use a live bald 
eagle. Who but the Postal Service could do it? 


It’s theirs and the nation’s symbol. 
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Its acceptance, however, was conditional; before 


The agency’s production associates put to- 
gether some story boards developing the idea. 


Al Haas, of the Postal Service’s Advertising 
Branch, would agree to its presentation at USPS 
Headquarters, Y&R had to prove it could deliver 
the eagle. The ensuing talent search was 

not 


as it turned out—an easy task. 


Continued on next page 
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The star of our Express Mail commercials is no prima 
donna, according to David Belke, her trainer and 

handler. She doesn’t need a drama coach to act as 
our symbol of excellence. 
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Before Al Haas of the USPS Advertising Branch 
(right) would allow a full presentation in 
Headquarters of an ad campaign using a live bald 
eagle, the advertising agency had to find an 
eagle—an American one 


Bald eagles are more than the national symbol. 
They are an endangered species under the full 
protection of the U.S. government. A few quick 
inquiries suggested the difficulties involved, and 
One Y&R executive asked his son, an oceanogra- 
pher, to canvass the scientific community for a 
source of captive bald eagles. 

The trail led to and almost ended in Canada. 
Y&R’s management refused to approach an 
agency of the U.S. government with the notion of 
using a foreign bird. The word came down to use 
an American eagle or forget it. Fortunately, Lady 
Luck intervened. 

The Canadian contacts told Y&R about 
noted American naturalist and conservationist 
Morlan Nelson, who provides a haven for golden 
and bald eagles in a remote corner of Idaho. Nel- 
son and David Belke, a nature photographer who 
turned into an eagle handler and trainer for Nel- 
son a dozen years ago, were working with an All- 
American bald eagle. The magnificent bird was, of 
course, Pearl. 


A native of Florida, Pearl was in captivity 
because she had somehow damaged her right 
wing too severely to survive in the wild. More 
important, her government and civilian guardians 
thought that using Pearl in a commercial was a 
grand idea. They hoped that becoming more 
comfortable with being handled by humans 
would help Pearl make a transition from the wild 
to captive breeding—a program .or which she 
had previously shown little ardor. 

Pearl has cooperated in her developing film 
career, although Belke concedes that the 
partnership with her is one of nature’s great 
compromises. 

“Our relationship is based on mutual respect 
and trust,” Belke says of Pearl. “It’s not a tradi- 
tional man-and-dog thing. She would prefer to be 
in the wild if she could, but she seems to instinc- 
tively realize that she is somewhat dependent on 
us to survive, so she tolerates contact with 
humans’ 

Al Haas, by now no stranger to the whims of 
Mother Nature, strikes a similar theme. “An eagle 
is not a dog that sits on command. It is a creature 
of the wild? he says. “We're governed by that 
reality when we film. We had to completely 
rework our camera angles to get the familiar shot 
of Hollywood into one of our commercials. The 
problem was the wind. It’s a fact of nature that an 
eagle will not take off or land with the wind 
blowing in its tailfeathers” 

Haas, Belke and the Y&R production crews had 
other problems to overcome as the filming proj- 
ect developed. For example, no one was sure that 
Pearl wouldn't keep right on going when she 
made her first takeoff from the San Francisco side 
of the Golden Gate Bridge. They tried tethering 
her with monafilament fishing line, but, because 
the line was visible on film, had to eventually let 
her wing it naturally. 

They have also learned to adjust filming sched- 
ules to Pearl's appetite, which is not exactly huge. 
She will fly only when she wants food, and after a 
few chicken necks, her hunger evaporates. She 
will not make many more than a dozen brief 
flights on shooting day. 

Pearl’s takeoffs and landings are shot in various 
cities to keep viewer interest fresh. They are 
the only segments of the commercials, however, 
that do not depend on the magic of filmdom to 
make the final product work. The longer flying 
sequences are combinations including Pearl, 
some “stand-ins” and a small amount of “Star 
Wars”-type technical illusion. 

For example, in sequences where Pearl wings 
off towards a skyline or glides down on approach 
to a destination city, the scene is only partly real. 
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She was flown and filmed against a blue backdrop 
which is not recorded on the film. Stock flight 
scenes of appropriate sunsets and night city sky- 
lines are blended into the final commercial in a 
processing lab. 

Similarly, Pearl's majestic flights over some of 
the nation’s landmarks, including the Snake River 
Canyon, are actually shots of other eagles still liv- 
ing in the wild. In future commercials, some 
closeups of “Pearl” may actually feature a 
mechanical eagle which would allow greater pro- 
duction control over variables such as how far 
the eagle turns its head, when it blinks or how it 
ruffles its feathers. 

Does that mean Pearl’s days are numbered? 
Hardly. Whether the star or a stand-in is on cam- 
era in the future, Pearl has emerged as a postal 
persona. Her synergism is rare in advertising 
annals; her pulling power is a matter of record. 

“Pearl has been that rarest of opportunities to 
develop an integrated advertising program in 
which film, print, billboards, packaging and even 
the $9.35 stamp utilize a strongly identified sym- 
bol? says John Wargo, director of the Office of 
Commercial Marketing, who required that all pro- 
motional material be unified. “It’s like seeing a 
cowboy on a horse and thinking of Marlboro. 
When customers see that eagle in flight, they 
think of Express Mail, its speed and reliability” 

The numbers support Wargo’s conclusions. In 
the past year, Pearl has helped push Express Mail 
sales to 45 million pieces and a half-billion dol- 
lars—both records. 

A Belke anecdote underlines Pearl's success. He 
was approached by a man at Boston’s Logan Air- 
port. When the visiter realized that the special 
kennel awaiting loading carried Pearl, he first 
began praising the commercials—and then the 
product. “Very sincerely, he went on to endorse 
Express Mail in very positive terms; Belke recalls. 

Eventually Pearl will be returned for another 
audition for the captive breeding program. For 
now, however, she seems to have found a home 
with Express Mail, as evidenced by a final Belke 
anecdote: 

“When we travel, every precaution is taken to 
assure the bird’s safety, Belke explains. “The air- 
lines are super cooperative. They let me super- 
vise loading her and sit on the flight deck so I can 
look down into the cargo hold. I remember put- 
ting her into a plane, and the only other cargo 
was Express Mail. It was quite a scene with her 
right in the middle of the product she has come 
to represent so well” & 


—Jim Van Loozen 


Pearl, who was captured after an old injury made it 
impossible for her to survive in the wild, makes about 
a dozen takeoffs and landings during a day of 
filming. You might say she works for “chickenfeed.” 
Her guardians hope she'll eventually warm to the 
idea of the captive breeding program she spurned 
earlier. 
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WASHINGTON, DC 20260-3100 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO 
AVOID PAYMENT OF POSTAGE $300 


QUALITY OF 2 
WORK LIFE 

Mail handlers in the New York Inter- 
national & Bulk Mail Center are prov- 
ing that the Quality of Work Life 
process can get results: a new way of 
working with management that bene- 
fits everyone. 


HELPING 8 

Even during our busiest season, many 
postal employees still find time to 
come to Santa’s aid when the jolly old 
fellow needs help in spreading holiday 
cheer. 


ALL 10 
SERVICES 

Across the country, efforts to improve 
the quality of our service are paying 
off for customers and employees. A 
letter carrier in Texas, a window clerk 
in California and a first-line supervisor 
in New York tell how and why All Ser- 
vices is working. 


ART FOR 12 
ALL SEASONS 
Congratulations—and $100 gift certi- 
ficates—are in order for the 12 win- 
ners of the Postal Life Art Contest. 
Their work was chosen from entries 
submitted by nearly 500 postal 
employees. 


Painting from 1985 Postal Life Calendar 


PRESORTED FIRST-CLASS MAIL 
POSTAGE & FEES PAID 
USPS 
PERMIT NO. G-10 


THE 1985 POSTAL 14 
LIFE CALENDAR 

Your talented fellow workers give 

you their view of postal life on our 
expanded, pull-out calendar, and we 
provide handy reminders about holi- 
days, paydays and pay periods. 


STAMPS! A MONEYMAKER 
YOU CAN’T LICK 

Since we've made it our business to 
encourage stamp collecting, we've 
seen “profits” soar to $166 million a 
year. This “windfall” actually results 
from savvy marketing, and it helps 
everyone who buys postage— 
whether they slip a stamp in an album 
or slap it on an envelope. 
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FLYING 
HIGH! 
Go behind the scenes at the filming of 
a USPS commercial and meet its star 
—an American bald eagle. How 
Express Mail Service connected up 
with its fine, feathered friend is a story 
in itself. 
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On our cover: These Christmas deco- 
rations are among the more than 
200 mailbox-decorated ornaments 
belonging to rural carrier Paul Cox 
and his wife, Jean. Mrs. Cox, an offi- 
cial in the Missouri chapter of the 
Order of the Eastern Star, chose the 
mailbox as her theme when she was 
first elected to office in 1980. Since 
then, she has received thousands of 
gifts and cards decorated with the 
mailbox theme. Photo by Pat McCabe 
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